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icans were looked on as being half pro-German. This feeling
was somewhat intensified when Karl von Wiegand inter-
viewed the commander of the raiding Zeppelin upon the lat-
ter's return to Berlin.
Naturally the Von Wiegand interview gave the German
twist. It played up the bravery of the air-raider, and empha-
sized the ease with which the British capital had been at-
tained. It did not fail to heap contempt upon the London
anti-aircraft defense system.
These were embarrassing days for American neutrals in
London, Especially was it a delicate period for our eminent
ambassador, Walter Hines Page, who showed mastery in
placating British statesmen with one hand, and writing frank
letters to President Wilson with the other.
We correspondents saw the ambassador daily, and it was
through his efforts that we were able to crack the British
governmental reserve in giving out news. Our relations with
the big men of the Empire, busy as they were in prosecuting
the war, gradually became more personal. The American cor-
respondents in London found the Foreign Office open to
them, and the Admiralty produced some of the best news of
the early war period.
It was through Captain Reginald Hall, Chief of Admiralty
Intelligence, that we were able to learn how the Germans were
forging American passports and flooding Allied countries with
spies disguised as neutral Americans. Many of our pseudo-
compatriots found themselves in the Tower of London, never
to emerge alive, through the clever work of Captain Hall.
It was with his help that the American correspondents were
able to dramatize facts and events which contributed to the
evolution of our country from disinterested neutrality to
war-mindedness.
Captain Hall was a powerful little man, a sea-dog with